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At Towanda, Pa., the waterworks are owned by a pri- 
vate company which has put the town ona short supply 
of water. There has already been some litigation between 
the authorities and the company, and more is likely to 
follow. Last week a fire occurred there resulting in a loss 
of property valued at $40,000, and it is claimed that the 
short supply of water is responsible for the extent of the 
disaster. The sufferers hold the Borough responsible by 
reason of its neglect to compel the water company to do 
its duty. This is another illustration of the folly of a com- 
munity placing itself in the power of a money-making cor- 
poration. We know of no instance where a private com- 
pany has been permitted to own the water supply upon 
which a community is dependent that trouble has not re- 
sulted. It usually ends in the community being forced to 
buy out the company at an extortionate price. 


HAVING published in recent issues an elaborate paper 
by Dr. P. T. Kempson, on the abuse of tobacco, wherein 
the writer condemns the use of “the weed” in toto, it is 
but fair to give the other side of the question as presented 
by Dr. C. C. Bombaugh in The Baltimore Underwriter. 
Dr. Bombaugh believes the moderate use of tobacco is 
healthful, but condemns intemperance in its use as he does 
intemperance in any other manner. He evidently thinks 
Dr. K. is riding his anti-tobacco hobby almost too furi- 
ously. The extravagant use of tobacco by men and boys, 
as is now too common, is unquestionably injurious, but 
medical men are not agreed as to the effects of moderate 
indulgence. There is abundant opportunity found in the 
authorities for either condemning or extolling its use. A 
little discussion of the subject may tend to elicit facts that 
will exercise an influence upon those who indulge to excess 
in the sometime pleasurable habit of smoking. 





THE fact that insurers have ultimately to pay all taxes, 
ignorantly imposed upon insurance companies, was forcibly 
illustrated at St. Joseph, Mo., lately. The City Council, 
when making up its license taxes for circuses, theatres, 





dog shows, etc., included a license of $50 each for every 
insurance company doing business in the city. Thereupon 
the manager of the Compact in that city issued an order 
to agents requiring them to add five per cent to the rate 
upon all classes of risks. Of course, there was a howl of 
indignation on the part of propertyowners. Yet they 
could not fail to see the justice of the advance, and so 
piled up their anathemas upon the heads of the council- 
men whose stupidity had imposed upon them this addi- 
tional taxation. This is the proper way to treat such un- 
just legislation—turn the burden over immediately to the 
taxpayers, in such a conspicuous manner that the responsi- 
bility for it becomes fixed at once. If communities will 
choose ignoramuses to legislate for them, let them pay the 
cost of such stupidity. 





THE question of a uniform policy for fire insurance com- 
panies is bound to be agitated in all the States until the 
example of Massachusetts is adopted and a uniform con- 
tract offered to the public. The companies have fallen 
into the traces so generally and gracefully in the Bay 
State that it will be extremely hard for any of the New 
York or Hartford companies to oppose the adoption of a 
similar policy in this State. The conditions are not diffi- 
cult or burdensome to the companies under the Massa- 
chusetts form, whereas there is no doubt that under the 
varying conditions of the policies used by local as well as 
agency companies, the public is in some cases at a !oss to 
understand precisely its rights. The uniform policy idea 
will be a popular one with the insurers, and it will be wise 
for the companies to try and guide the movement ina 
judicious way. It would be well for the insurance compa- 
nies to take the bull by the horns in this matter, and prepare 
a uniform policy that will be acceptable wherever offered. 





IN this country the insurance companies are disposed to 
resent the restrictions and taxes imposed under State super- 
vision, but their condition is a fortunate one compared 
with the companies in Canada. There the provincial and 
Dominion governments both avail themselves of the 
chance to tax and otherwise worry the companies. The 
Province of Quebec recently passed an act imposing.a tax 
on insurance companies which the latter consider grossly 
unjust and as being contrary to public policy. The com- 
panies have instituted a suit to test the constitutionality 
of the act, and to compel the Revenue Inspector to suspend 
proceedings in forty actions commenced against them in- 
dividually. In the meantime an order has been obtained 
enjoining the Revenue Inspector to discontinue his pro- 
ceedings against the companies until the suit commenced 
by them against him has been decided. So much progress 
has been made in the interest of the companies. The 
court requires, however, in order to avoid difficulties after- 
ward, in the recovery of the tax, “‘by a possible change in 
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the position of the companies,” in case of long delay in the 
proceedings resulting in a final victory for the government, 
that the amounts claimed by the Revenue Inspector be 
deposited in the Bank of Montreal forthwith. We should 
like to see the insurance companies, both in this country 
and Canada, placed under the exclusive supervision of the 
general government, for the parent governing body should 
have all to say about the regulation of commerce between 
States or provinces, and the insurance interest is unques- 
tionably an important element of commerce. In Canada 
the supervision of insurance companies is superfluously and 
unjustly doubled up by the general and provincial govern- 
ments. 





SEVERAL of the States have enacted laws taxing insur- 
ance companies of other States and countries two per cent 
of their premium receipts for the benefit of the relief funds 
of the volunteer fire departments. Such a law exists in 
New York State, and is being resisted by the Revere Fire 
Insurance Company of Boston. The agent in this city of 
the Revere refused to pay the tax, and the trustees of the 
old volunteer firemen’s relief fund brought suit to recover. 
The case has been argued, but decision has not been ren- 
dered. The objection to the law is that it imposes unequal 
taxation upon propertyowners, and is therefore unconsti- 
tutional. Those taxpayers who are prudent enough to 
insure their property have to pay two per cent tax more 
than those who do not insure. The State Firemen’s Asso- 
ciations of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania are seeking to 
have laws passed giving to the firemen’s relief funds two 
per cent of the taxes now exacted of the insurance com- 
panies. This is putting the matter in a different and less 
objectionable shape. The State has undoubted right to 
say upon what terms corporations of other States shall do 
business within their borders, and what amount of revenue 
they shall contribute to the State. If the companies are 
compelled to pay taxes, they would certainly prefer that 
the firemen should receive a good share of it than that the 
whole should go into the State treasury. They probably 
will raise no objection to the proposed law in Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania, for they already pay more than the 
amount named, and it is entirely competent for the Legis- 
lature to say how the State revenues shall be expended. 
But in New York State the two per cent is a special tax 
levied upon a part of the propertyowners only for a spe- 
cific purpose. The companies, like individuals, object to 
being taxed any more than is absolutely necessary, but 
when they must pay taxes they would prefer to see the 
firemen get as much benefit from it as possible. 


COMPLAINTS continue to be made that underground in- 
surance is still written on property in this city by compa- 
nies not authorized to do businessin the State. Of course 
it is, and it will continue to be written, in spite of laws and 
protests, just so long as the companies themselves take no 
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action to prevent it. A gentleman who complained to us 
recently regarding a number of unauthorized companies on 
a city risk, himself represents a company that can be found 
on all prominent Canadian risks, yet is not authorized to 
do business in Canada. Others that protest against under. 
ground underwriting in New York will not refuse « good 
line on property located in States where they are not 
licensed to do business. In fact, underground underwrit. 
ing is not regarded by underwriters as a very serious crime 
—unless their personal corns are trodden upon—and the 
State officials cannot attach much importance to it, or they 
would prosecute companies known to be guilty of it. The 
evidence is before them constantly, and if the Superintend. 
ent desired to make a case against an underground com. 
pany, he could have done so long ago. But who would 
he bring proceedings against? The person insured up. 
questionably has a right to buy the policy of any company 
he pleases, and the company has a right to sell to anyone 
applying for them. Companies, however, have not a right 
to solicit business without complying with the law and ob. 
taining a license, so when they desire to do an under. 
ground business can employ no agents or solicitors. But 
the rapidity with which an insurance agent or broker can 
transform himself from a duly authorized agent of a legit- 
imate company into an agent for any insurer who wants 
underground insurance, is something remarkable. No 
transformation in a spectacular drama is effected with 
greater celerity, nor is the metamorphosis more complete. 
As agent of the duly authorized companies, he begs the 
insured to give him his business; as agent of the insured, 
he importunes the underground companies to give him in. 
surance. When the State officials put their finger on him 
he isn’t there; he was not soliciting business for unauthor- 
ized companies; he represented the insured, has his au- 
thority in writing, and has the right to buy insurance wher- 
ever he chooses. So it goes; and who shall complain, so 
long as insurers are satisfied and the companies take no 
action to prevent it? If common report is to be trusted, 
too many of our best American and foreign companies are 
carrying underground policies themselves to desire that 
much of an outcry should be made on the subject. 





THE recent decision of the New York Supreme Court in 
the case of the Mutual Endowment and Accidental Associa- 
tion of Bath, is important in that it determines the right of 
a co-operative society to issue endowment policies without 
being amenable to the insurance laws of the State. The 
Court decides that a co-operative endowment society can 
issue certificates similar in general aspect to the endow 
ment policies of the regular life companies, provided there 
is nothing compulsory in the collections made by the asso- 
ciation from members to meet the payment of these poli- 
cies. Before this decision was rendered it had been gener 
ally held that all associations or companies pursuing the 
business of life or health insurance were subject to the in- 
surance laws, and had to make a deposit of $100,000 with 
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the Insurance Department, except the so-called co-opera- 
tive benevolent societies, whose promoters claim that they 
do not make a business of the life insurance they offer, but 
are organized to assist widows and orphans upon the death 
of members. With the exception of these so-called benev- 
olent societies, we repeat, all life insurance organizations 
have been amenable to the general insurance laws. But the 
Supreme Court now rules that the Mutual Endowment 
Association (which makes a business of issuing certificates 
to members providing for the payment to each of them of 
one-half of the amount otherwise payable at his death, on 
the expiration of two-thirds of his life expectancy) cannot 
be compelled to make the ordinary deposit with the Insur- 
ance Department. It must be obvious that the issuing of 
policies of this sort has no benevolent significance. The 
decision absolving the Mutual Endowment Association 
from amenability to the deposit requirement is made on 
the ground that “ the Association has no fixed capital ; its 
funds are obtained solely by the voluntary contribution of 
its members ; there is nothing compulsory in its collections 
or in its manner of obtaining funds; its entire business suc- 
cess rests upon the good faith of its members; a guaranty 
tothe members is not intended beyond such as may be 
afforded by voluntary contribution, and the policy, there- 
fore, of requiring a deposit, as security to them has no 
application to the case.” If these are the only requisite 
qualifications for exemption from the requirements of the 
insurance laws, why cannot any number of speculative 
endowment associations establish themselves in the State 
to live on what they can extract from the pockets of gulli- 
ble persons and in defiance of the insurance laws? How 
benevolence enters in any greater measure into the organi- 
zation of the Mutual Endowment and Accidental Associa- 
tion, which issues an endowment policy catering to a 
man’s own selfish desires, than into any regular life insur- 
ance company, is more than the ordinary man can under- 
stand. 





AN UNPROMITSING OUTLOOK. 


E must be a very Mark Tapley of an underwriter who 

can contemplate the present condition of the busi- 

ness of fire underwriting in this country with any degree of 
complacency. It requires a great amount of moral courage 
to attempt to push any business enterprise in the full 
knowledge that even the very best efforts that can be put 
forth are doomed to be unsuccessful. But this is precisely 
what the fire underwriters are doing at the present time. 
With the beginning of the year, the general business of the 
country was in a satisfactory condition, promising a fair 
share of prosperity to whoever possessed the energy and 
enterprise to take his part in the universal activity that 
prevailed. Underwriters were hopeful and eager to reap 
their share of the promised harvest, to make good the short- 
comings of previous years. While the condition of their 
business was somewhat demoralized, there was a feeling 
that it must improve under the better auspices of the gen- 








eral activity in other enterprises. They went to work with 
a will to obtain new business, and in this direction they 
have nothing to complain of thus far, for the volume of 
insurance written this year is unusually large. Nevertheless, 
their best efforts have not resulted in any improvement in 
the condition of the companies, for the fire losses have been 
so large to the present time as not only to negative thei: 
work, but to render it certain that their efforts for the re- 
mainder of the year will be equally unsuccessful. It is plain 
to be seen now that there will be no profits made in the busi- 
ness of fire underwriting in 1882, and that even extraordi- 
nary exertions put forth from now till the end of the year 
will scarcely save the companies from positive loss. Indeed, 
with many of them, it is a foregone conclusion that an in- 
road will have to be made upon surplus to make good the 
deficiency occasioned already by their excessive fire losses. 
The outlook is far from encouraging either to managers of 
companies or to stockholders. 

As we have repeatedly stated in these columns, we do 
not regard the heavy losses of the year as phenominal; on 
the contrary, we look upon them as the natural result of 
the non-enforcement in years past of proper building laws 
in the large cities, to the growth of our manufacturing in- 
dustries, to the rapid building up of cities and villages in 
the West, and to carelessness begot of the ease with which 
insurance can be obtained upon bad risks. Inthe scramble 
for business engendered by a too active competition, when 
every underwriter has been seeking to swell the volume of 
his business, too little regard has been paid to the character 
of the risks insured. As a consequence, the companies 
have been loaded down with risks, taken at inadequate 
rates, that should have been refused entirely, or, at best, 
only accepted as specially hazardous at high rates. More 
discrimination in the acceptance of risks would tend greatly 
to reduce the losses to the companies. As it is, we think 
it will be found that the percentage of insured losses to 
the total losses has been increased during the present year. 
But it is not alone the undesirable risks that have proved 
disastrous this year; on the contrary, the president of a 
company assured us but a day or two since, that the greater 
part of his losses fhis year were caused by the burning of 
the best risks on the company’s books. “ They are such 
risks,” he said, ‘‘as I would be glad to take again to-morrow. 
The rate was not high, to be sure, but fair for the present 
times. There seems to be a fatality attached to good risks 
this year, and it is hard to tell what to accept or reject.” 
Similar statements are made on all sides, and, if correct, 
represent a phase of the business that may be truly called 
phenominal. It is highly probable that the standard of 
classification has degenerated as well as rates, and that 
what was formerly regarded as a hazardous or poor risk is 
now classed as a good one. But however it has come 
about, there is no disputing the fact that the numerous fires 
during the nine months that have passed have been so 
fruitful of losses as to preclude the possibility of fire un- 
derwriters making a profit on the year’s business, even 
though there should be a marked decrease in the number 
of fires during the coming three months. 
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If underwriters are disheartened at the present condition 
of affairs, insurers can derive little consolation from the 
fact that they have received more from the companies than 
they have paid tothem. It is of vital importance to prop- 
ertyowners that the character of the indemnity afforded by 
the insurance companies shall not be impaired. Upon the 
integrity of the companies, their ability and willingness to 
pay losses, is built the credit of the commercial classes. 
Without insurance, the great industrial enterprises of the 
day could not be maintained, for they are conducted upon 
credit, and credit is largely dependent upon the character 
of the indemnity provided by the insurance companies. 
Every man who buys upon credit not only pledges his in- 
dividual responsibility, but draws also upon the credit ac- 
corded to the insurance companies that guarantee to in. 
demnify him against loss by fire. Indemnity cannot long 
be guaranteed by companies that do a losing business. It 
is highly essential, therefore, to the business community 
that the insurance companies should be prospered, making 
such legitimate profits as will not only pay fairly for the 
use of the capital employed, but sufficient to enable their 
managers to add to their loss-paying capacity and so in- 
crease the value of their promised indemnity. Insurers 
seem to overlook the object for which they take out poli- 
cies, and, by seeking to secure a reduction of rates, to 
weaken the ability of the company to indemnify them 
when disaster overtakes them. Every risk that is written 
at an inadequate rate is an element of weakness to the com- 
pany writing it. Propertyowners are, consequently, more 
interested than the companies in maintaining a tariff of 
rates that shall be adequate compensation for the risks 
assumed. Policyholders appreciate this or they would not 
pay for insurance at all. It, therefore, only remains for 
the companies to determine what is an adequate rate for 
each risk assumed to obtain it. Propertyowners must have 
the indemnity; it is absolutely necessary to enable them 
to transact business. Asa rule, few of them know the cost 
of insurance, but, finding competition among the compa- 
nies, and taking it for granted that insurance is a legitimate 
subject for competition, and that underwriters know their 
business, they naturally accept the lowest rate offered. 
They would not willingly do anything to impair the value 
of the article they purchase, but do so unwittingly in 
consequence of the undercutting practised by companies 
to obtain business. It is entirely feasible, so far as prop- 
ertyowners are concerned, for underwriters to obtain com- 
pensating rates for insurance; that they do not is wholly 
their own fault, and due to the unseemly scramble for bus- 
iness that has characterized their transactions for the past 
few years. It isclearly evident that there must be a gen- 
eral advance in rates to offset the heavy losses that seem to 
be inevitable, or that insurance must continue to be prose- 
cuted at a loss to the companies. The volume of premi- 


ums must be increased to enable them to preserve the char- 
acter of the indemnity that constitutes their stock in trade. 
Whether the lessons of the past few years, supplemented 
by the severe one of the present year, will be heeded or 
Certain it is that reforms must 


not remains to be seen. 








come at an early day or some of the companies yi] be 
missing and unaccounted for when the roll is called. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


Tue Insurance Commiss‘oners held their meeting at Niagara, discussed 
various points of law and gospel, and adjourned. They seem to have 
adopted the suggestion of Deputy Superintendent McCall of this State 
relative to the new law on the subject of English companies’ statements, 
the practical effect of which is to transform the English companies jnto 
American offices. We shall therefore look to see a general movement, 
wherever there is an Insurance Department, toward legislation, adopting 
the New York law as the rule. The Superintendents may find, however, 
that recommending a measure is an entirely different thing from its ap. 
proval by the State Legislatures. We hope the Commissioners all had a 
pleasant time at Niagara, and will live to enjoy many more reunions, 


* * * 


BREWERIES and elevators are reported to be the next risks upon which 
the Tariff Association will seek an advance of rates and reduction of com- 
missions. The time is supposed to be the next regular meeting of the 
Association during the ensuing week. It is chosen happily at a period 
when the results of the advance will be immediate, as there are large blocks 
of brewery and elevator insurances wanted in the next sixty days. The 
brokers will not object so seriously to the proposed advance as to the re- 
duced commissions, but it is time the companies did something to restore 
these risks to something like the old rates, above one and one and a 
quarter percent. Offers were floating around last week at sixty cents, with 
few or no takers. 

% % ? 


SMALL spites can be carried to an extreme, as the following incident will 
show: Last week a country merchant effected an insurance in this city 
on his stock and building, and required the loss to be made payable to a 
city dry goods firm. A local office accepted the risk, and was well pleased 
with the insured party, the rate and all other details, and wrote the policy. 
But because three years ago this firm offended the company by withdraw- 
ing a warehouse policy on account of rate and giving it to another com- 
pany, our mighty local now declined to write the words “‘ Loss if payable 
to .” The result was a refusal of the policy, and an exposé of 
motives not creditable to the company interested. Personal spite spoils 
many a trade. 





% % te 


THE Local Board is now issuing warnings against attempts to place out 
side risks at less than tariff rates bv the wholesale. One of the latest isa 
warning against risks of the Nashville Warehouse Company, sent here by 
the agent of a Philadelphia company, and placed under the rate by innocent 
parties. But the place where the fear of local New York competition cutting 
down rates seems to be greatest is Detroit Mich. Warnings to companies 
against the risks of Edson, Moore & Co., offered at cut rates, and 
many others, have gone therounds. These and protests against Galveston 
risks have poured in upon the companies thick and fast recently. The 
board printing press must be kept going pretty lively to keep up with the 
offers of brokers. 


vt o @ % 

OnE ot the smaller brethren of the local companies informs us that he 
has been carrying a risk in Galveston for some time, placed through the 
office of the German American Insurance Company of this city, and now 
he is surprised to learn the German-American has withdrawn from Galves- 
ton entirely, which causes him to wonder whether that office will continue 
to place this superb Galveston risk. 


*% * w 


THERE is some curiosity relative to the recent division of the wholesale 
and retail departments of the old A. T. Stewart & Co. main risks. The 
policies covering that stock remain unaltered, and the new interests are 
not even mentioned. The title of the policies is ‘‘ Henry Hilton and A. 
T. Stewart & Co., as interests may appear.” The underwriters are only 
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interested in knowing that they are covering the same property as before, 
and that the business is simply carried on under different stYles for con- 
venience sake. When the two departments are divided by a brick wall 
or even a wooden partition, in reality as well as in name, the companies 
will then wish to know which is which, but till then may remain content. 


% % e 


In the account of the fire in the premises No. 471 Broadway, last week, 
one of the dailies mentions that great damage was caused by the flow of gas 
fromm a burnt pipe, and it was twenty minutes before the gas+could be 
turned off at the street main. This is an incident of several of our big 
fires in New York, and yet seems about as simple a thing as one can im- 
agine to put a few wrenches among the fixtures of an engine or hook 
and ladder truck, suitable for turning off the gas on any occasion. The 
idea is not a new one, but has been repeatedly urged by underwriters in 
the last few years. It should be officially urged. 

* * & 

Ir is reported in Philadelphia that the rate on the sugar refinery lately 
destroyed in that city was two per cent, which has set the secretary of a 
city company here, who reinsured an agency office, nearly wild because 
he was assured that the rate was one seventy-five. The companies 
now think the risk was richly worth three per cent, and the agitation of a 
proposal to raise minimum rates to three per cent is regarded as timely. 


* % *% 


THERE is a Broadway agency company which boasts of having a risk, 
either direct or by reinsurance, on every large church building in this 
city and Brooklyn. It is going in for “an average.” 


* % 


A FEW days ago, a considerable fire was reported in Broome street, 
near Mercer. We are informed by parties interested that there has been 
no claim made on the underwriters for the loss. 

< — & 

Pgop_e who pass by the site of the old ‘‘ Potter Building,” destroyed 
by fire last January, are surprised that a new building has not ere this 
reared its proportions above the street and once more filled the gap. 
We are not posted in the secret of the delay, but it has been asked 
whether the fact of the owner having ‘‘rent policies,” conditioned on 
getting his rents during the time of rebuilding from the insurance com- 
panies, may not have something to do with it. The companies are evi- 
dently carrying the tarred end of the stick in this case. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


The Trouble About the Compact in Kansas City—An Attempt to Schedule Rate the 
City Resisted by Prominent Agents—The Schedule Unquestionably too High— 
How An Attempt to Impose a Tax on Insurance at St. Foseph Re-acted on the 
Business Men—Trouble in the Compact Apprehended—The Sun in the West- 
ern Field—The German of Peoria. 





[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

TRouBLE has been brewing in the ‘‘Compact” camp at our neighboring 
metropolis, Kansas City, since the middle of last month, consequent upon 
the withdrawal therefrom of Messrs. Webster & Hunter, one of the best 
and most reputable insurance firms of that progressive city. Since the 
“Compact ” went into effect, with the selection of Hammond Hunter 
as manager, rates have been very properly advanced until they were pre- 
sumed to be about right and by common consent, just and fair. Not satisfied 
with letting ‘‘ well enough alone” a committee of general agents, com- 
posed of D. C. Osmun, W. G. Bentley, Martin Collins, Frank Van 
Voorhis and J. O. Wilson, made their appearance and proceeded to make 
an entirely new deal. Placing the maps before them they schedule-rated 
the business of the principal streets and then called npon the manager 
to issue an imperial ukase to all the agents requesting them to cast aside 
all former rate sheets, and henceforth adopt the schedule tariff for their 
guidance, That this committee did their work well it is but necessary to 








mention the fact that in a great many instances business risks were in- 
creased one hundred per cent and upwards, causing unlimited dissatis- 
faction in the business community. A fair investigation develops the 
unequivocal fact that the rates thus fixed are clearly inequitable and un- 
just. Kansas City is not prepared for a schedule tariff, and it will be 
utterly impossible to enforce it. Webster & Hunter gave the manager 
timely notice of intended withdrawal and accordingly withdrew. This 
firm represents such companies as the Phoenix of Hartford, Westchester, 
Boston Underwriters, and California, and has always done a good busi- 
ness. It declines to support the ‘‘ Compact” in its attempt to enforce 
the schedule tariff, but is ready and willing to rejoin upon the basis of a 
just and equitable one. Thus the matter stands—none of their companies 
have seceded and what the result will be I cannot definitely foreshadow 
at the present writing. It is to be hoped the matter will be arranged with- 
out blood-letting. 

Our neighboring city of St. Joseph is troubled with a complicated 
malady composed of disgust, uneasiness and abstraction. The City 
Council in the plenitude of their ingenuousness, wisdom and magnanim- 
ity, conceived the brilliant idea of increasing the revenue by passing a 
purely cussed, imposition ordinance imposing the unequal tax of fifty 
dollars per annum upon each fire company for the glorious privilege of 
retailing indemnity in their city. (Parenthetically, permit me to ask if it 
isn’t about time that municipalities were recognizing the beneficence 
of fire insurance and ceased regarding the companies in the light of hippo- 
dromes and lotteries, and taxing them accordingly instead of fostering 
them and looking upon them as the bulwarks of the commercial world ?) 
After the tax was imposed, at the suggestion of the companies, the St. 
Joe managerissued his ‘‘ ukase ” to his agents compelling them to add five 
per cent of the present tariff to every rate on every class of hazard in the 
city. This created an unpleasantness and caused a vigorous response from 
most of the business men in the shape of a ‘‘ kick,” and as a consequence 
the agents are experiencing a very disagreeable falling off of receipts. In 
this connection it would be well to say that rates on business property in 
St. Joe have been too low for many years, and are yet in the majority of 
cases. The depreciating receipts make the local agents very naturally 
nervous and unhappy, and trouble in the St. Joe ‘‘ Compact” is daily 
apprehended. The extra five per cent to the present rate should not have 
been added, but a general advance all round should have been made 
upon an equitable basis and not upon a small, parsimonious policy. 

Much interest is manifested by the local fraternity in the West, in the 
promised entrance of the Sun Fire Office of Loncon, into the Western 
States. The most important adjunct forestalling the success of this old 
company is the fact of the announcement of William R. Kerr as its West- 
ern general agent, which is hailed with genuine pleasure by the numer- 
ous friends of that popular gentleman, who uniformly entertain the 
pleasantest business recollections of him as the whilom progressive man- 
ager of the Scottish Commercial Insurance Company. United States 
Manager Gilbert is to be commended for displaying rare business sagac- 
ity and wise judgment in making so fortunate a selection, as Mr. Kerr is 
known as a skillful organizer, a careful, prudent manager and an excel- 
lent tactician. The extensive and valuable acquaintance in the Western 
field, coupled with the strength he has with the local fraternity, make his 
success with the Sun already assured, and if anybody is capable of land- 
ing it safely into public favor and certain prosperity he is, 

T understand the German Insurance Company of Peoria contemplates 
unfurling its sails upon the prairies of Kansas. Kansas has had consider- 
able experience with companies of this kind, and it has uniformly been 
bad. Little companies like the German can do well enough at home. 
Small boats should keep close to shore. The history of such companies 
is they don’t tarry long with us. After trying it awhile and paying for a 
few special hazards they make the appalling discovery that their good 
risks are scarcely sufficient to conceal the area of hopeless aridity of un- 
used registers and they fold their tents like the Arabs and as quietly steal 
away. I understand H. Robinson, special of the ‘‘ Watertown,” contem- 
plates transferring his affections to the ‘‘ Agricultural” for the Kansas 
field. He is one of the best grapplers of business in the West. 

’ GEORGE. 

LEAVENWORTH, October 1, 1882. 

P. S.—Since the above was written, I see the announcement that at the 
meeting of the Union at Niagara Falls, the ‘‘Compact” trouble at 
Kansas City was satisfactorily arranged. The basis of the settlement I 
have not yet ascertained, 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


SOME SPECIMEN BRICKS OF MUTUAL FIRE INSU- 
RANCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

THE Nail City Glass Works of this place, for many years noted as the 
worst fire trap and tumble-down concern in the country, was destroyed 
by fire, September 22d. A number of ‘‘ reliable” Ohio Mutuals, last 
week decreased their assets by depositing with the treasurer of said works 
about $11,000. We give the list of companies on this risk, and note in 
connection therewith, the rate of assessment levied by each company so 
far this year: Corn City, ten per cent ; Capital City, ten per cent ; Colum- 
bus Mutual, ten per cent ; People’s of Ravenna, ten per cent; Van West 
Mutual, ten per cent; Allen County Mutual, ten per cent; Delaware 
Mutual, ten per cent. A very fine showing indeed! Mutual policyhold- 
ers of this town who are copartners and insurers are terribly sick of fur- 
nishing inexperienced and unreliable brains with capital, secured by 
Ohio legislation. Some eight or ten of the Mutual lightweights are on 
Rhodes’s flouring mill, and they have charged him five dollars a thousand 
more than the stock companies. Mr. Rhodes kicks very strongly, and in 
consequence thereof, they now propose to let him off by paying stock 
rates. So much for the boasted cheapness and the safe methods in doing 
business of this class of companies. Their guarantees are worthless, 
their methods defective, their intentions fraudulent. They were con- 
ceived in fraud and born in the same iniquity. Such are the facts, and 
people are now beginning to realize this to their very great sorrow. Insu- 
rance on the Masonic Hall and other reliable properties is now going from 
the Mutuals into trustworthy stock companies. 


BripDGEPoRT, O., October 6. Ouro ‘ Squiss.” 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


Tue ‘“‘Chambre d’Assurances Maritimes,” Paris, founded in 1867, has 
gone into liquidation. 

SoME complaints are made as to the ignorance and carelessness of Rus- 
sian sea captains and officers. 


Some thousand cases of a peculiar epidemic have lately occurred in 
Malmo (Sweden). The mortality has, however, greatly decreased. 


THE ‘‘ New York,” says The Argus, is about to purchase a large property 
on one of the principal boulevards, and which belongs to a French Life 
Insurance Company. 


THE increase of fires in France begins in July ; August is almost always 
the worst month, but sometimes September or October attain this pre- 
eminence. December gives lower figures. 


THERE are 1,713,480 widows or divorced women in Germany, while the 
male sex counts only 711,098 widowers, etc. Such a fact would, it might 
be thought, induce German wives to be more favorable to life insurance, 
but the contrary seems to be the case. 


Tue St. Petersburg fire department is to be reorganized. When the 
average time from the breaking out of a fire in that city to the appearance 
of the firemen is fully an hour, it must be admitted that there is no extra- 
ordinary amount of dash about the Russian firemen. The average time of 
the Berlin department is from ten to twelve minutes, The improvements 
promised in the St. Petersburg department are, it is said, anything but 
thorough. 

AT a recent banquet of the Paris Insurance Agents’ Benevolent Associa- 
tion thirty-two insurance Companies were represented, and a large sub- 
scription list was opened. 

THE increase in the number of insane in Prussia since 1871 is twenty 
per cent ; the increase of population is only ten per cent. The total num- 
ber is 66,345, viz., 34,309 males and 32,036 females. 

LA SEMAINE says: ‘‘ THE SPECTATOR ComPANy has sent us its annual, 
‘The lasurance Year Book.’ It is a volume of more than 400 pages, not 
less remarkable for the ensemd/e of facts and information that it contains 


than for the Juxe of the binding and the clearness of the print. Americans 
excel in publications of this kind.” La Semaine then enumerates the 
principal features of “‘ The Year Book,” but when it comes to speak of the 
list of defunct American companies it drops its amiable tone and yields to 
the temptation of having a fling at the Yankee competitors, 

THe Hungarian Minister of the Interior has issued a circular to the 
commercial authorities, to the effect that great care should be taken in giv. 
ing certificates in cases of fire as to the innocence of insured, 

Peop.Ly in Europe are beginning to grow familiarized with incendiarism 
as a business. The Bordeaux public cry out when they hear the fire alarm 
bells, ‘‘ Another liquidation.” In Spain an incendiary “association” was 
lately discovered. 

THERE are rumors of the cholera having appeared in Germany and 
Spain as well as in Russia and Poland. The Egyptian war, and the 
Mecca caravan are also regarded as factors that should not be lost sight 
of. Spain is in danger from its close relations with the Phillippine 
Islands. 

THE Belgian Fire Insurance Company, La Nation Belge, has established 
agencies in Paris and Berlin, and is, of course, exciting animosity, and re. 
ceiving advice to stay at home. 

L’AssURANCE (insurance journal) promises in an early number to clear 
up the real situation in France of the American companies. The “only 
authorized house” of the New York continues to draw out protests. 

THE Commerce Européen is the title of a new company that has been 
formed to insure against (not to prevent) bankruptcies. Several manufac- 
turers and merchants are at the head, but as the French journal says, ‘‘co- 
operation cannot support such risks.” 

A NEW Marine Insurance Company is to be established in Marseilles, 
under the title of Marine Marchande. The capital is only 200,000 francs, 
and the Swiss Lloyd seems interested in it. The specialty will be the in- 
surance of steamers (except English) worth at least 300,000 francs, 

LA SEMAINE says: ‘‘ The year 1881 may be considered the most un- 
favorable since the creation in France of fire insurance companies in 1819, 
For several years past fires had been increasing in number and importance 
but the losses had never been so general and so enormous.” In giving a 
classification of the losses of thirty-one companies, the Semaine foots up the 
total net premiums at 101,292,400 francs, while the losses paid out (a very 
small proportion to be yet liquidated, inclusive) amounted to the sum of 
81,668,366 francs. If 45 per cent of the premiums were required for gen- 
al and special expenses, we have 45,581,582 francs, and deducting from 
this the surplus of 19,624,033 francs, we find a total net loss of 25,857,448 
francs for the thirty-one companies. The most unfortunate companies are: 
La Rouennaise, 129.40 per cent of premium; L’Urbaine, 111.50; La 
Fonciére, 110.25; La Confianee, 93.25 ; La Caisso Générale, 92.25; Le 
Cercle (Marseilles) had only 43.05. To this, of course, add 45 per cent for 
expenses. 

THE tables of the Germania_Life Insurance Company of Stettin contain 
some interesting matter bearing on the mortality of different employments. 
Among the classes which have been considered as having a greater mor- 
tality than others were: 1. The various classes employed in railway ser- 
vice: a. Locomotive personnel; 4. Train personnel; c. Line guards; 
d. Workmen; ¢. Station and bureau personnel. 2. Teachers. 3. Bakers 
and confectioners. 4. Butchers. 5. Restaurant keepers, public house 
owners and waiters. 6. Miners. The numbers of cases in each 
category that were observed by the Germania were: Locomotive 
hands, 909 ; train, 1244; guards, 2635 ; workmen, 1879 ; station people, 
etc., 2516; or a total of 9183 for railway employees. Of teachers, 4798; 
bakers and confectioners, 2786; butchers, 1617; restaurant keepers, etc., 

4910; and miners, 2182. These observations extend over twenty-five 
years. Calculating the normal or rather estimated mortality at 100, the 
following were the percentages given by the above classes: 


AAS DRE ccincckctcdcianseccadaséseceisevsateoencdsiscveswensuannsete sepa 
Train _ SONA er ieee ee ee ee er 126,30 
ne NN GIN ooo Ad) ccukanksdenee cocdeaddiocgners suneccyer=saveensens 98.97 
WENN: 1.5 caticbnadecceudesysigcocces PALA GER PRP LEE 159.89 
I RN I ee icmcnenndbblecsnes Soap enenrees 121.90 
Or 121.87 for the totality of railway employees. 

A EPP ES 1 Bh TCT Ee SLIP Lee re 93-98 
Nene een cemebibcne caswbecsasancececspeSeeesenseneeee yap 
| SSS he TR SR eS ee Lae eee 147. 

DINE CODON oo cvcencnsyedntbcadnveinhéncitpectesacnegencsosesnsonsreneoRs - - 193.96 
ee ee ee ae aes mabihoids oaewenaana tae edaeenaree 140.38 


The fact with regard to teachers is contradicted, and the Germania is 





said to exercise great caution in accepting this class of insurers, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Fire Waste of the Country. 


Tue following comparative exhibit of the annual fire loss of the country 
is from the address of S. F. Covington, delivered before the Convention 
of Chief Engineers at Cincinnati last month: 

It is estimated by those who have given the subject careful investigation 
that the value of the property annually destroyed by fire in the United 
States exceeds $100,000,000. To replace this would require the surplus 
production of 100,000 men at two dollars per day for twenty years, or that 
of 2,000,000 men, which is one-fifth of the male adult population of the 
country, as shown by the census of 1880, at the same compensation, for 
one year. 

Another view of the case. The population of the United States is about 
50,000,000. It is estimated that one-tenth, or 5,000,000 of the number, are 
producers. The average tax for losses by fire is twenty dollars per an- 
num on each person engaged in creating wealth. At the average rate of 
production in this country, it would take the entire proceeds of the labor 
of nearly 400,000 men to make good the waste constantly going on by fire 
destruction. The annual expenditure of the general government per cap- 
ita is about five dollars, and our great national debt is less than thirty-five 
dollars per capita. 

I have been at some pains to compare the sum of this great waste with 
the value of some of the productions of the country, and also with other 
matters of statistical information, as furnished by the census of 1880, and 
other statistical information of 1881. The comparisons disclose such sur- 
prising facts that even in the fear and at the risk of being thought tedious, 
Ihave thought them worthy of presentation. Please to bear in mind that 
the-fire waste is more than $100,000,000 per annum. The value of the 
potato crop of the United States in 1880 was $81,062,214; of tobacco, 
$50,600,000 ; of barley, $30,090,742 ; of rye, $18,564,560 ; and of buckwheat 
$8,682,488. By this it will be seen that the fire waste exceeds the total 
value of our potato and rye crops combined, and also of the aggregated 
values of tobacco, barley and rye. Bituminous coal is mined in twenty- 
three States and territories of the United States. When we think of the 
immense power as well as the social comforts afforded by this valuable 
article, of the ponderous mill machinery, the hundreds of thousands of 
spindles and wheels and pulleys ; of the flying locomotive and the majes- 
tic vessel on ocean, lake and river, all impelled and urged by it; of the 
employment it affords to tens and hundreds of thousands in attending 
upon all these subordinate to its power ; of its ability to make genial the 
home hearth and turn darkness into light, we are amazed and become be- 
wildered as we attempt an estimate of its value in dollars and cents ; and 
yet, the value of all the bituminous coal of these twenty-three States and 
territories, delivered ready for shipment at the mines, is less than three- 
fourths of our annual fire waste. 

This annual waste is one-third more than the annual interest upon our 
public debt ; is but a fraction less than our internal revenue income; is 
more than one-half of our revenue from customs; is equivalent to the 
amount of gold, including certificates, held by all the national banks last 
November ; and equal to all the silver in coin and in bullion in the United 
States Treasury and in the national banks, and fully twenty-five per cent 
more than the silver in the hands of the people at the same time. 

You all know that an immense amount of capital is invested in gold and 
silver mining ; that a large portion of the best elements of the energy, in- 
dustry and enterprise of our country is being devoted to this object ; that 
men leave society, friends, families and homes, and take upon themselves 
the privations of the camp, the possibility of ruined health, and worse than 
all, of estrangement of loved ones at home and general abandonment and 
demoralization, in the search for gold., What is obtained in return for all 
these sacrifices? The total production of all the States and territories for 
the year ending June 30, 1881, was, gold $36,500,000, silver $42,100,000, 
total $78,600,000 ; barely three-fourths our annual fire waste. Think how 
much better it would be to have all this capital, energy, industry and en- 

terprise devoted to preventing fire waste. Leaving out of the question the 
broken family ties and moral and physical ruin, that are not to be esti- 
mated by dollars and cents, a wide margin of profit would be left on the 
side of wealth accumulation, if this energy and industry had been so ap- 
plied, and every scale of the shining ore were left embedded in its native 
Tock, 

Our annual fire waste, as compared with the value of our exports of do- 





mestic merchandise, coin and bullion, for the year 1881, is about the same 
as that of New Orleans, which you know is a large cotton exporting port ; 
is one-third more than either Boston or Baltimore ; is two and a half times 
greater.than Philadelphia ; is three times as great as San Francisco, with 
all its wheat and gold shipments; is four times as much as either Charles- 
ton, Savannah or Galveston ; is eighteen times greater than Mobile ; thirty 
times greater than Portland ; and, excepting New York and the ports just 
named, fully one-third greater than all the other ports of the country. For 
every eight dollars in value of all the domestic merchandise, coin and 
bullion exported by us, we expend one dollar in fire waste. 

The total value of dutiable commodities imported in 1881 was 
$440,173,081, the value of commodities free of duty being $202,491,547. 
The whole country is aroused upon the subject of the duty upon this 
$440,173,081, and is divided upon it. It receives the careful thought of 
the political economist and the statesman, who labor to so adjust it as to 
be equitable alike to the government and the governed ; and at the same 
time is subjected to the manipulations of the mercenary whose impulse is 
self-aggrandisement and the demagogue who hopes to ride into place 
through the disagreements of earnest and sincere men. The amount of our 
fire waste is about one dollar to every four dollars upon which import duty 
is collected; the adjustment of which, as I have just stated, receives the 
attention of the whole nation. 

The total expenditures on account of the public schools of the United 
States in 1880 was $80,732,838, a mere fraction above seventy-five per cent 
of our annual fire waste. 

The average annual loss by fire in the State of Ohio is about $5,000,000, 
a sum equal to the aggregate amount placed upon the grand duplicate of 
the State for county tax, poor tax, bridge tax and road tax. It is barely 
one million of dollars less than all the taxes collected for school purposes, 
and about one million of dollars less than the entire city, town and vil- 
lage taxes collected in the State. 

In the presentation of these facts and comparisons, I am fully aware 
that I am not presenting anything new or anything that is not already 
known by yourselves and the public generally. I submit them because of 
their great importance, and because they can not well be too frequently 
repeated, and because the public can not be too often reminded of them. 
I submit them to you now that ] may ask you gentlemen assembled in 
convention, and who will send out from here the result of your counsels, 
and the admonitions which your thoughts, your observations and experi- 
ence will warrant you in disseminating. Can the country long sustain 
such a drain upon its resources? I can easily anticipate your answer, 


‘and I hope that answer will go out in the published proceedings of your 


convention, in such language as to be unmistakable, and that it will im- 
press itself upon the public with such power as to arouse general atten- 
tion to its importance and secure an avowed determination that the great 
evil shall be remedied ; for, quoting a sentence from the editor of THE 
SpecTATOR, in which the matter is so pointedly stated, ‘‘the efforis of 
every intelligent man should be directed to overcoming the ignorance and 
carelessness that are responsible for this enormous waste of the nation’s 
wealth.” 


The Provincial Government Enjoined. 


Tue Legislature of Quebec last session passed an act imposing a tax on 
certain commercial incorporations, including a $500 license fee upon in- 
surance companies, The insurance companies doing business in the 
province, questioning the power of the provincial government to impose 
this tax, refused to pay it, and the companies were recently served with 
writs stating that under the act in question they were indebted to the 
government in certain sums and summoning them to show cause why 
they should not be compelled to pay. Thus forty suits, involving the 
same issue, have been instituted by the Revenue Inspector, who abso- 
lutely refuses to permit a test case, which would avoid large costs, unless 
all the taxes are paid in the meantime into the treasury of the province. 
Not being met half way by the government in the effort to bring about a 
test trial, the insurance companies have united, and, in order to test the 
constitutionality of the law, brought an action against the Inpector, set- 
ting forth the actions brought against them by him, and the fact that these 
suits all rest on the same right of action, and they petition that the Rev- 
enue Inspector be ordered to suspend all proceedings in the forty suits 
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until judgment be given on their demand and the constitutionality of the 
law involved. ; 

This case is now pending. Meantime the attorneys for the companies 
applied to the Superior Court, in chambers, for an order enjoining the 
Revenue Inspector from taking measures to collect the tax pending their 
suit. The Judge in chambers delivered a lengthy opinion a few days ago 
in favor of the course taken by the companies to prevent conflict of juris- 
diction where there is one ground of common right to be established 
against several distinct persons, and to protect themselves against cumu- 
lation of actions, thus avoiding useless costs. He approved a direct ac- 
tion to test the constitutionality of the act in question, and granted the in- 
junction enjoining the Revenue Inspector to’discontinue his proceedings 
against the companies, as follows: 

For these reasons, I think it my duty to grant the injunction asked for 
by the insurance companies, but as the delays of the proceedings may im- 
peril the recovery of the tax, by a possible change in the position of the 
companies when the final decision is rendered, I order that the amounts 
claimed by the Revenue Inspector be deposited in the Bank of Montreal 
by each of the said companies, to be paid to those who are entitled to 
them when the final judgment is rendered. 





Association of Insurance Superintendents and Commissioners. 
Tue Commissioners and Superintendents of State Insurance Depart- 
ments held their thirteenth annual Convention at the International Hotel 
at Niagara Falls on Wednesday and Thursday last. There were eighteen 
States represented. 

Julius L. Clarke, President of the Association, called the meeting to or- 
der at half-past two o’clock Wednesday afternoon and proceeded to de- 
liver the annual address. The lights and shadows which rested upon the 
insurance field, Mr. Clarke said, were fraught with as much of hope 
and promise as could well be expected. In fire and marine insurance 
profitless rates and the disastrous aggregate of loss during the last year 
had rendered the business as a whole far from being satisfactory ; whether 
experience would tend to reform remained to be demonstrated. In 
the department of life insurance there were more hopeful indications. 
Those life companies which devote themselves to the true interests of their 
policyholders, observing in their practices the equitable comities of busi- 
ness are those which most honor themselves. and best contribute to the 
legitimate fruitage of genuine insurance. Commissioner Clarke referred 
to the growing difficulty of making profitable investments in rebiable 
securities for life insurance companies. With present and prospective low 
rates of interest appertaining to securities least subject to the ups and 
downs of the market, the temptation to invest in speculative securities 
was strong. It was only a little more than a year since a company in- 
vested somewhat largely ina security at 1013{ ; to-day its market value 
ranges from thirty-seven to forty-five, and the company did not seem to 
realize that the lightning of the stock market had struck it till it had lost 
fully forty per cent of its investment. This was, of course, an exceptional 
instance. But companies’ investments in certain speculative securities have 
depreciated from five to fifteen and even twenty per cent below their cost 
during the fluctuations of the last few months. These facts prove most 
conclusively that the fluctuations of the stock market are liable to affect 
most disastrously the value of securities purchased for investment, and 
hence the necessity for caution, which wise management will be prompted 
to exercise. 

Commissioner Clarke, at the close of his remarks, introduced Vice- 
President John A. McCall, Jr.. Deputy Superintendent of the New York 
Insurance Department. Mr. McCall stated that the reports of life com- 
panies showed that life insurance was again held in popular favor, and the 
failure of companies organized during the inflated period was now rightly 
understood. He asserted that the New York reports showed that while 
in 1871 there were sixty-eight companies, having $302,558,199 assets, 
$254.551,781 liabilities and $48,006,418 surplus, in 1881 there were 
twenty-nine companies possessing $429,277,460 assets, $356,864,2096 lia- 
bilities, and $72,413,164 surplus. Quoting some figures showing the co- 
operative experience in the State, he remarked that it was obvious that 
while the worthy, benevolent and charitable organizations showed good 
work, yet their reputations were, to a certain extent, hampered by the 
worthless incorporations that have neither benevolence nor charity and 
are only cumbering the ground, Of 115 co-operative institutions only 
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thirty-five had more than 1000 certificates each outstanding, and over half 
of the total number of certificates were issued by four associations, Mr 
McCall, referring to the fire insurance business, said that unless prompt 
action was taken toward improving rates a number of fire companies must 
retire from business, and that it was really a popular opinion that officers 
in many companies were seeking premium income for salary purposes 
only, As to the remedy, he remarked, that while the Commissioners had no 
authority to call for an increase of rates, it was eminently proper to call 
attention to the alarming situation. The cure for the complaint was in the 
sole possession of the afflicted parties and all the Commissioners could do 
was to endeavor to prevent sudden deaths, trusting that a lingering illness 
would leave no dependents unprepared forthe demise. Mr. McCall as. 
serted that in his opinion any attempt to fix the fire insurance reserye 
according to the hazards undertaken must prove futile. 

The Committee on Fire Insurance Reserve submitted a report in favor 
of letting the standard of basing reserves remain for the present as hereto. 
fore. The following is the report, which was adopted in “oto by the Con. 
vention. 


The committee to which was referred the subject of reserves against fire 
hazards, reports as the result of its deliberations and investigations, the 
following facts and conclusions : 

The subject has been before the committee for a considerable 
period by reason of an extension of time having been asked at the last 
session of the Convention, that it might have an opportunity to invite an 
expression of the views of representative bodies of underwriters. In this 
your committee has failed. The invitation extended to the Association 
of Fire Underwriters in America was neither accepted nor acknowledged, 
Under such evidence of indifference from those who would seem to be 
most interested, it was not deemed advisabie to make further overtures in 
this direction. Your committee, however, has not been without the pri- 
vate suggestion and advice of several of the most prominent fire under- 
writers both of this country and abroad. The unearned premium or re- 
serve of any kind of insurance is the sum necessary at any given time to 
protect the unmatured obligations of the insurer, including the current 
expense of keeping up the machinery of the office for that purpose. The 
elements of the obligation, apart from expenses, are time and the chance of 
loss. If the losses were equal in equal units of time upon the same 
classes of risks (which is substantially the case in accidental and several 
other kinds of insurance), the question of the proper rate would reduce 
itself to a mere matter of convenient classification of the subjects exposed 
and a comparison of these with the losses sustained thereon. The unex- 
pired portion of the net rate thus established, together with an addition to 
provide for expenses till the expiration of the risk, would be the reserve, 
But when, as in the case of fire insurance, the ordinary hazards are liable 
to sudden and violent increase by conflagrations, which are subject to no 
reasonably uniform law of ratio, we have a disturbing element of over- 
shadowing importance, which requires extraordinary treatment and a 
double system of reserves or guarantees that all obligations will be 
met. Especially is this the case when the disturbing element is that 
which produces the most serious consequences to the public by causing 
the failure of companies. 

For the purpose of maintaining the ordinary guarantee, known as re- 
insurance reserve, or unearned premium, it has long been customary, in 
this country, to require by statute that fifty per cent of the premium re- 
ceived by the company on risks in force, written for one year or less, pro 
vata for longer periods, be set aside. It is difficult to assign any suffi- 
cient reason for this rule of thumb, apart from statute and usage, al- 
though it has the merit of being easily understood and worked. It 
necessarily assumes that the rate received by the company is just ade- 
quate to the obligation underwritten with neither profit nor loss, and 
that the expense attendant upon carrying the risks is uniform through- 
out its continuance. Both of these assumptions are, as matter of fact, 
without definite basis. Much time, money and labor have been spent 
upon fire statistics to very little purpose. Your committee has been 
unable to find any sufficient statistical data open to public use which 
includes the number or amount of hazard exposed to loss in compati- 
son with the actual losses thereon. If such exist, in a practicable 
shape, they are among the carefully guarded private possessions of a 
very few companies. Such informatien, properly classified, might very 
readily and inexpensively be obtained through the instrumentality of 
the Insurance Departments in connection with sworn returns of the 
business of each company. Your committee is not prepared to say 
that it is the duty of the State to compel this, or that it is requisite 
for the protection of the insuring public, but it believes it would be 
highly beneficial to the companies themselves to know the real cost of 
insurance within narrower limits than they at present do, as a restraint 
upon ignorant and ruinous competition. It is, however, no part of the 
function of the State to aid in the removal of a competition which may 
tend to raise the rate of insurance against the insuring public. It can 
only sound a note of alarm and warning of approaching danger. As 
to the matter of expenses the present system of fifty per cent reserve 
works harshly and restrains a company from any rapid increase of 
business, by requiring a reserve for expenses already paid upon ac- 
quiring the risk, and thus unnecessarily locking up capital till the ex- 
piration of the risk. This is especially the case with risks for a term 
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of Here the impropriety and injustice of a fifty per cent reserve 
of the current year’s premiums, and one hundred percent of the deferred 
year’s premiums becomes quite manifest. This growing and important 
dass of business is restricted and hampered by a failure in the rule to 

jze the fact that the greater part of the expenses are liquidated 
at the outset. . 

However, as the inadequacy of rates is now so generally recognized 
and admitted, especially upon insurances for a term of years, it would be 
unwise to lower the standard of reserve while still basing it upon the 
remiums received instead of the rate which measures the risk. Admit- 
ting that twenty per cent of the expenses are paid at the outset, forty per 
cent of the true rate would be a sufficient reserve in the average for the 
current year, and eighty per cent, for subsequent years on term risks. 
The present charge, therefore, of fifty per cent, and one hundred per cent 
respectively, will admit of the premium received on an average falling 
twenty per cent below the true rate or cost before the said present charge 
will become inadequate to cover the unexpired portion of the risk. The 

resent rule, therefore, errs upon the side of safety, and although based 
ypon false and arbitrary assumptions, should be adhered to as a matter 
of expediency until at least the real coStof fire insurance is better demon- 
strated. The safety of the present rule for ordinary purposes is abund- 
antly shown by the fact that when a company is obliged to discontinue 
business there is usually no difficulty in finding others ready to re-insure 
fora less sum than the reserve, or unearned premium, and when this can- 
not be done, by the terms of all contracts of fire insurance, the risks may 
be canceled by the company on returning to the assured the unearned 
premium. It should necessarily follow from the foregoing, and such is 
the fact, that very few if any of the failures among fire insurance com- 
panies which cause loss to policyholders are occasioned by the inade- 
quacy of the ordinary re-insurance reserve required by law. Loss to the 
public is substantially occasioned by sudden and overwhelming calamity 
caused by large conflagrations. Our system of reserves has made no 
attempt to grapple with this danger. It menaces the solvency of com- 
panies every day. Under the spur of grievous loss considerable activity 
in this direction was manifested for several years succeeding the Chicago 
and Boston disasters ; but the present disposition, amid the heat of com- 
petition, isto forget past experiences. Fire departments grow less vigi- 
lant. The desire to decrease taxes and restrain the accumulating debts 
of our large and growing cities, ever tends towards less efficiency of fire 
service and water supply, while speculation tends to relax building laws 
and fire limits. We are liable at any moment, in any of a score or more 
of our large cities, to witness a repetition of the events of 1871 and 1872. 
How best to avert the ruin of fire insurance companies by these disas- 
ters, and the consequent loss to the insuring public, has been the chief 
object of inquiry by your committee. 

At the present time there are but two attempts to meet this evil. One 
of these, known as the safety fund law of New York, proceeds upon the 
basis of requiring a surplus guarantee, or extra reserved fund equal to 
one-half the amount of capital stock, and the other known as the Massa- 
chusetts fire district act, prohibiting insurance on other than dwellings 
and farm-houses by any one company, of a greater sum in any given 
district than the amount of ‘ts net assets over all liabilities exclusive of 
capital stock. Neither of these statutes fully covers the ground. Large 
conflagrations are confined to the larger cities, and substantially to the 
central or business portions thereof. Therefore the reserve necessary to 
meet these extraordinary contingencies should be some percentage of the 
largest amount carried in any one city or district thereof, upon mercantile 
and special hazards therein. This being the case the New York law is 
erroneous in principle in so far as the surplus or guarantee it requires is 
not measured by the amount at risk subject to conflagration. Besides, 
this law is voluntary and has only been accepted by six companies, and 
was made rather in the interests of the companies themselves to secure 
their re-establishment by limiting their liability in case of failure so as to 
secure a new capital equal to one-half of their surplus, than for the benefit 
of the insured. 

The Massachusetts act is excellent as far as it goes, but is practically 
limited to the city of Boston, which is divided into thirty-one fire districts. 
It is intended to limit the aggregate risk which a company may take or 
have in a town or fire insurance district on property other than dwelling 
houses, farm buildings and their contents to an amount not exceeding its 
net assets available for the payment of losses, with provision that in case 
the net assets fall below the amount insured in any one district, that the 
excess of insurance shall be immediately canceled with notice to the as- 
sured, Experience would seem to indicate that it is unnecessary to in- 
clude under a district system anything less than cities of thirty thousand 
inhabitants, that the fire district in a city should be indicated solely by 
those natural barriers to progress of fire which renders its spread from 
one district to another highly improbable. 

The basis thereof is not at hand and would require that such localities 
be first designated and districted, and that a return be made to the Insur- 
ance Departments by the various companies of the amounts now carried 
by them therein respectively. This will give the amount of insurance re- 
quired by the public in these districts and the ‘‘ net assets” of the com- 
panies supplying it, from which the average percentage of one to the 





each company in said cities or districts be ascertained for December 31, 
1882, with a view to making permanent fire districts in said cities, subject 
to laws similar to that now in force in Massachusetts. 

Your committee also recommends, in the same connection, that the 
laws limiting insurances on any one hazard to ten per cent of the capital 
of the company be made more definite and certain, so that no more than 
that amount may be placed on any one building and its contents. 

Touching the question of industrial reserves D. P. Fackler, represent- 
ing New Jersey, thought that a reserve of five dollars apiece was re- 
quired on infantile policies after they had been in force some three jor five 
years. The method of computing reserve on adult industrial policies he 
considered deserved some change. The plan of computing the reserve on 
those insured under the age of twelve according to the American experi- 
ence table, or the actuary’s table, as the case might be, when they had at- 
tained the age of twelve or over, Mr. Fackler thought was open to criti- 
cism. The persons dealt with in those calculations were admitted when very 
young, at an average perhaps of three years, with an extremely imperfect 
examination and very little knowledge of their character, if they had any. 
It was very possible that their mortality would be much higher than that 
according to the American experience table. It was decided to call the 
especial attention of the Committee on Rates of Mortality and Interest to 
these matters. ° 

The president announced that he had revised the standing committees 
of the Association, giving the names of the new members. The standing 
committees, with the changes made, stand as follows: 

On Blanks —Orrin T. Welch, Kansas ; Charles G. Fairman, New York; 
S. H. Cross, Rhode Island ; John W. Brooks, Connecticut ; Chas, P. 
Swigert, Illinois. ° 

On Assets—John A. McCall, Jr., New York; J. J. Brinkerhoff, Illi- 
nois ; J. B. Peaks, Maine ; Oliver Pillsbury, New Hampshire ; J. J. Jack- 
son, Maryland. 

On Rates of Mortality and Interest—Oliver Pillsbury,*New Hampshire ; 
Samuel H. Row, Michigan ; John A. McCall, Jr., New York; David P. 
Fackler, New Jersey; W. D. Whiting, Maine. 

On Legislation—Oliver Pillsbury, New Hampshire ; Orrin T. Welch, 
Kansas ; Chas. H. Moore, Ohio ; J. B. Peaks, Maine. 

Miscellaneous—John W. Brooks, Connecticut ; W. D. Whiting, Maine ; 


Island. 

Mr. Fackler brought up the question of the treatment of Tontine accu- 
mulations. He referred to the editorial comments in THE SPECTATOR of 
September 28, that the Tontine accumulations must be considered as much 
a liability in equity as the life reserve, and after reading extracts from the 
article spoken of, moved that in view of thg rapidly increasing extent of 
such accumulations or surplus, both in amount and in proportion to assets 
of two companies at least, that there should be special consideration of 
the subject by the Committee on Blanks, with a view to changing the mode 
of stating it in the annual reports. The motion was carried. 

The following report of the Committee on Blanks was adopted : 

That in compliance with instructions of the last session, the committee 
have investigated the matter, and taken into consideration the propriety 
of change in the form of the fire annual statement blank now in use, toa 
balance sheet form similar to that used by life companies, and are of the 
opinion that’ the, change is desirable and feasible, and recommend that 
a special committee of three be appointed to formulate such blank, to be 
submitted at the next annual session of this body. That it is the sense of 
the committee, in pursuance of the fact that such change in form of blank 
is contemplated, that minor changes, in the present blank, which would 
have otherwise have been recommended, be deferred, and that all sugges- 
tion of change be referred to said committee. Your committee have no 
change in the life blank to suggest. 

The following special Committee on Fire Blanks was appointed by the 
Chair: Orrin T. Welch, of Kansas; Samuel H. Row, Michigan; and 
John A. McCall, Jr., of New York. 

The following resolution of instruction to the committee was offered by 
D. P. Fackler and adopted by the Convention : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Fire Blanks be instructed to draft a new 
blank before the close of this year, and present copies of the same to mem- 
bers of this Convention, also to the principal associations of fire insur- 
ance companies, requesting from them a free expression of opinion there- 
upon ; and further, that the committee consider such suggestions as may 
be received and then submit at the next session of this Convention such 


other may be obtained and compared. In this way both the limits of | a form of blank as they may finally conclude to recommend, 


safety and of insurance capital in districts may be ascertained. 

Your committee, therefore, recommends that all the cities containing 
thirty thousand or more inhabitants be enumerated and divided into dis- 
tticts as above described, and that the amount of insurance carried by 





As to the question of the appointment of a committee of five for the ex- 
amination of foreign companies at their home offices, it was decided that 
such examinations were impracticable and of little if any value to Amer 
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ican policyholders. Mr. McCall asserted that he did not believe it made 
any difference to the American people whether foreign companies have 
any assets abroad of any kind whatsoever. He thought that whenever the 
time arrived when it became necessary for a policyholder in a foreign 
company to go to Europe in order to recover his claim, that he would not 
get a dollar. : 

The following resolutions reported by the Committee on Legislation were 
adopted by the Association : 

Resolved, That it is the judgment of this Convention that foreign com- 
panies should not be required to report or permitted to advertise any 
other assets than those held in the United States for the protection of all 
the policyholders residing in the United States. 

Resolved, That in crediting the resources of the various fire and marine 
companies, no sum shall be allowed on account of special deposits except 
as an offset to the liabilities in the respective States requiring such special 
deposits. 

The Convention adjourned to meet at Columbus, Ohio, next September. 





The Warehouse Underwriters Association. 
IN order to accommodate merchants, brokers and others, desiring insur- 
ance on merchandise in the warehouses of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, Hoboken and Staten Island, the following fifteen well-known New 
York companies have formed an association for the purpose of issuing a 
joint policy, and are, therefore, prepared to accept large amounts in desir- 
able warehouses at tariff rates. 








Cash Gross Assets. Net 


Name oF Company. Capital. Fuly 1, 1882. Assets. 








COENEN 6 ccccccscccc cetaceans istcosccocesess $200,000 | $514,157 $296,076 
Farragut .......0-- cc. oceececeeeoe 200,000 | 425,035 319,232 
pe } 200,000 | 857,608 506,397 
SND, Sdnunwnesncesccedenasecue out 150,c00 | 340,507 265,924 
7 Caen on! 500,000 848,628 587.804 












Laleette coec 000202222 ccccce 15¢,000 328,691 238,576 
Manufacturers & Builder: 200,000 433,247 364,364 
Mechanics and Traders. 200,000 514,875 393.547 
Oe a eee ae 200,000 403,682 281,182 
New York Bowery-.........-.--- 300,000 921,697 725,666 
New York Equitable -.........- . 210,000 | 562,197 530,850 
Sere . 260,000 391,853 271,161 
DE dcwapcnoccncesessccaseccess 500,000 | 804,047 | 518,306 
(OE See ae 300,000 | 514,312 | 350,442 
0 Re re 250,000 526,561 | 482,778 








Ny dite cuvusewatetnpacumipitinania $3,760,000 .$8,3° 6,098 $6,138,307 

The Association have taken offices at 44 Pine street, where M. F. 
Reading, the gentlemanly manager, will be pleased and prompt in attend- 
ing all calls that may be made upon them. We have before explained the 
object of the Association to be the accommodation of merchants by writ- 
ing in a single policy as much as they would be able to get covered ordi- 
narily by fifteen policies. We have also seen a blank policy and call par- 
ticular attention to the brief, clear and simple conditions therein contained. 
They expect to confine themselves to the Metropolitan district. The office 
will be kept open urtil 6 o’clock Pp. M.; telephone number, ‘‘ New,” 69. 
We expect, from time to time, to chronicle the success and progress made 
by this new aspirant for public favor and patronage. 





Tobaccophobia. 


OF fulminations against tobacco there is no end. From the suppressive 
edicts of Elizabeth, the bull of Pope Urban, the ‘‘ counterblaste” of James, 
the decree of Amurath, and the anathema of Shah Abbas, to the condem- 
nation of the latter-day physiologist, the crusade against the Indian weed 
has been steadily and steadfastly carried on. 

The latest malediction comes from our friend Dr. P. T. Kempson, ina 
lite brochure, in which the morbid results, not, of the reasonable and 
proper use, but of the flagrant abuse of tobacco, are accurately set forth. 
An array of medical testimony of the strongest character is presented to 
show the noxious and sometimes fatal effect of excessive smoking. We 


* are not aware that any intelligent man questions the conclusions which Dr. 


Kempson and other writers have reached as to the deleterious conse- 
quences of intemperance in smoking. They are sustained by a weighty 
accumulation of facts. 

Ic is true that the active principle of the Micotiana’is a violent poison ; 
it is also true that the essential elements of many substances which we use 
as food are poisonous. It is true that intemperate indulgence in tobacco 
in any form results in a depraved condition of the vis nervosa; it is like- 
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wise true that intemperance in eating, intempe ; salah a 
perance in work lead to depravation of the blood, and faults intem. 
tailure of functional energy and eventual death, - ¥ Secretion, and 

But if these crusaders—most of whom have a natural re 
the weed—for reasons sufficient unto themselves, have beco i 
shall there be “‘ no more cakes and ale” for those who are pave herein 
the gifts of the Good Giver in a moderate and rational manner - op 
dainty diner give up the fungoid garnish of his filet of beef be mall the 
whole mushroom tribe contains a poisonous principle? Shall couse the 
into the street the latest triumph of the chef de cuisine because his throw 
almonds owe their flavor to prussic acid? Can we not as safel dr, Bieter 
lines between use and abuse of the Indian weed as between tem 4 made 
sensuality in other directions, between self-control and devs pet 
elsewhere ? y to habit 

It may be well enough for the phlegmatic and pachydermatous Philos. 
opher of the Stoic school to plume himself on the absolute indepe d 
of adventitious aids to physical comfort and mental solace by Ohi aya 
preserves through life the full integrity of nervous susceptibilit % a 
there are other people whose mission in life is quite as useful ata - 
intellectual energy is quite as much of a factor in our social and olitical 
forces, who gratefully and profitably remember that there are odjmacis G 
food which the physiologists call ‘‘ accessory foods.” Man cannot live be 
bread alone, for though the alimentary principles of the cereal grains a 
of animal tissues furnish all the plastic elements of nutrition, certai 
supplementary substances are needed to promote the efficiency of he 
bodily functions. Sometimes the digestive and assimilative functions are 
imperfectly performed, the working power of the muscular and nervous 
forces is impaired, the capacity for sustained endurance is diminished 
Hence a craving for restoration to the normal standard of vigor and 
activity ; hence the creation of what is frequently termed an artificial want 
which is in reality a natural want, a want that can only be supplied and 
satisfied with accessory food. The word food in its comprehensive sense 
is not restricted to the materials which are taken into the digestive 
apparatus for conversion into blood. The oxygen that we breathe for the 
purpose of aerating the venous blood, and that enters the system through 
the lungs, is just as much food, properly speaking, as the nitrogen which 
enters it in the bread that is taken into the alimentary canal. The articles 
included under the term ‘‘accessory food,” such as condiments like 
pepper, mustard and vinegar, alcohol in its various forms, tea and coffee 
while they have a doubtful or very low status as aliments, are yet extremely 
useful, either as making ordinary food more palatable, as promoters of 
digestion, as arresters of the wear and tear of the tissues under friction, or 
as agents tor the development of vital force. Even tobacco, much as it is 
condemned by its enemies, and though not ingested in the stomach, hasa 
place in the list of accessory food. Like every article on that list, while 
its abuse is followed by pernicious and sometimes disastrous conse- 
quences, its moderate and temperate employment—for example, in the 
form of a mild cigar after a meal—is attended with beneficial influences 
physically and mentally. In the one case it stimulates increased secretion 
of the gastric juice just as it increases the flow of saliva, thereby doubly 
aiding digestion; inthe other it acts asa sedative in the hour of dis- 
quietude, ur discontent, or distress, and promotes tranquilizing reflection, 
The fact that its abuse emasculates foolish boys, and palsies men who are 
slaves to its allurements, does not alter the tact that the immortal poem, 
Paradise Lost, was written amidst its fleecy clouds. The writer has seen 
soldiers, during the civil war, when subjected to exposure and hardship, 
worn down with fatigue, and insufficiently fed, sustained and soothed by 
recourse to their pipes as they could have been by no other agency, with 
the single exception of coffee. Nobody but a fool or a fanatic would de- 
prive the laborer as he goes to his daily toil of the cheerfulness he derives 
trom what proves to him more of a condiment than a narcotic. 

Our crusader asserts that ‘‘ medical examiners for life insurance should 
be on the lookout for diseases produced by tobacco.” He enumerates 
the disorders resulting from the tobacco habit as follows: “ Vertigo, 
nausea, dyspepsia, nasty taste in the mouth, looseness of the bowels, im- 
paired function of the liver, congestion of the brain, apoplexy, paralysis, 
mania, loss of memory, partial blindness, deafness, nervousness, emas- 
culation and cowardice.” That it would manifestly be the duty of a med- 
ical examiner tu reject an applicant who should present any of these 
deviations from the standard of acceptability, more especially that of 
‘*cowardice,” goes without saying. At the same time it may be no more 
than fair to remember that all of these conditions of disturbance may 
spring from other sources, and that they are found in people who never 
use tobacco. It may be well to remember that considering the universal 
use of tobacco, the proportion of those who suffer from the ‘tobacco 
heart,” or are predisposed to neuralgia, amaurosis, torpid secretion, can- 
cerous affections and premature decay, is comparatively small, and then 
only ‘as the result of unpardonable excess. It may be well, too, to fe- 
member that excess is a relative term, depending altogether upon tempet- 
ament, since what might prove to be excess in a case of delicate nervous 
organization would be but a beggarly allowance to hardier natures. More- 
over, it should not be forgotten that in our daily walks we meet with hale 
and hearty octogenarians who have been saturated with the vapors of 
nicotine for half a century. 

We are not entering a pleain favor of the use of tobacco; we merely 
protest against a form of hobby-riding that is discreditable to educated 
medical men. It is quite as much the business of the physiologist to show 
by experimental researches its influence upon the human organism when 
used with becoming moderation, as to mount the pulpit and preach 
against the cost and the consequences of its intemperate and inexcusable 
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, conducted experiments show that the moderate em- 
— Dry aeons does not affect the excretion of carbonic acid through 
1 a in the process of respiration, which means, in other words, that 
a e mption of the fat of the body is not diminished by its use; that 
hee s the amount of urea eliminated by the kidneys, which signifies 
7 -~ cor of the destructive metamorphosis of the tissues. Itis thus 
i that when the food is sufficient to preserve the weight of the body, 
— increases the weight, and when the food is not sufficient, and the 
— consequence loses weight, tobacco restrains the toss. These and 
bosied physiological facts should be remembered by the hobby-rider in 
™ irness to those who “ use as not abusing,” and who have not 
tation, in their own experience, of ever magnifying 
ce into what might be considered a crime.—Ba/timore 
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U CIGARETTES. 


The fashion of cigarette smoking, which has recently become so preva- 
Jent, produces such injurious effects in many cases that it is time that 
public attention was emphatically called to the danger. This danger is 
peculiar to the cigarette, since boys think that they are so small as to be 
harmless, and smoke them when they would not think of using a cigar. 
They are also largely consumed by that class of vealy youths who part 
their hair in the middle, wear very tight trousers and have pimply fore- 
heads. We have nothing to say against smoking in the abstract ; a good 
cigar or a pipe is in its place a very good thing ; but the effects of tobacco 
upon the youth who is still growing, and especially upon the school boy, 
are wholly pernicious. It injures his digestion, impairs his memory, 
takes away the desire tor exercise, and makes him prematurely old. A 
writer in a recent number of The Lancet says: 

“A considerable number of cases have been brought under our notice 
during the last few months, in which youths and young men who have 
not yet completed the full term of physical development have had their 
health seriously impaired by the practice of almost incessantly smoking 
cigarettes. It is well that the facts should be known, as the impression 
evidently prevails that any number of these little ‘ whiffs’ must needs be 
perfectly innocuous, whereas they often do infinite harm.” 

The majority of the cheap cigarettes contain more nicotine in propor- 
tion to the tobacco in them than does an ordinary cigar; one reason for 
this being that many of them are made from cigar stumps which are 
carefully collected for this purpose, and these cigar stumps are saturated 
with nicotine distilled into them by the the slow combustion of the cigar. 
If the youth of from sixteen to eighteen could only be brought to realize 
how excessively ‘‘ would-be-and-can’t” he appears with his cigarette, the 
evil would soon disappear. It is for the sake of the boys that we call 
attention to the matter. As regards the young men of fashion who use 
cigarettes and drink absinthe, etc., the sooner they break down in health 
the better for all concerned, for nothing but physical illness will induce 
ayouth of this sort to refrain from his bad habits. 





Controlled Combustion. 

AN important invention has been made known to the public in the forma- 
tion of the Central Combustion Company to equip locomotive, marine 
and stationary boilers with the appliances required for ‘‘ controlled com- 
bustion.” By this invention, emanating from the brains of E. J. Mallett 

Jr., it is proposed to do away with chimneys or smokestacks, thus saving 
aloss of fuel through smoke, amounting to from twenty-five to thirty per 
cent of the total heat supply, It has been long known that the emission 
of smoke from fire indicated imperfect combustion. Indeed, it was re- 
cently demonstrated by scientists in England that flame itself was not 
necessary to perfect combustion. ‘‘ Controlled combustion,” if intro- 
duced generally, will do away with smokestacks and chimneys of all sorts 
connected with steam engines. A port-hole aperture at a suitable height 
above the water line on vessels will permit the gases resulting from com- 
bustion to pass off into the atmosphere. What would be a peculiar sight 
to-day to see a steamboat or locomotive flying along without the familiar 
chimney puffing clouds of smoke, might a few months hence be looked at 
with as little wonder as the electric lights to be seenalmost everywhere at 
the present time. The principles involved in the new invention are de- 
scribed thus: With ‘‘ controlled combustion” the amount of air gaining 
access to the fuel is gauged so that it shall be as nearly as possible the 
theoretical amount, namely, twelve pounds of air to one pound of coal. 
The gases of combustion leaving a furnace under these conditions will be 
Practically free from oxygen and also carbonic oxide—the presence of the 
former indicating an excess of air, and of the latter an insufficiency. A 
result of perfect combustion is the freedom of furnace gases from finely- 
divided carbon. In the new system, nothing visible leaves the uptake of 





furnaces. It is not that the smoke is consumed, but that the fuel is burned 


without any generation of smoke. 


Part of the equipment required with ‘‘ controlled combustion” consists 
of a register which can completely close the openings in the door of the 
ash-pit. When bituminous coal is first thrown into the furnace, the tem- 
perature of the fuel must become elevated before the (uel is permitted to 
burn. To this end a lever, actuating the ash-pit opening, is caused com- 
pletely to close it. Now, as a flue-fan is at all times exhausting the fur- 
nace-gases, and as no air can enter the ash-pit, the fresh fuel cannot burn, 
but merely begins to distil, as it would in a gas retort. After the temper- 
ature of the fuel is sufficiently high, its burning is allowed to begin by the 
admittance of air through the ash-pit. As, however, the air gaining access 
to the fire-box through the ash-pit is through much smaller apertures 
than would be required to produce even much less chimney-draft than is 
produced by the exhaust fan, the atmosphere within the fire-box is kept at 
a lower tension than is possible with chimney-draft. By this means the 
coal burns without originating smoke. The suction-fan, which provides 
the mechanical draft in place of chimney-draft, requires a power to actuate 
it amounting to about three per cent of the total fuel power. 

The Equitable Life will substitute two boilers, constructed in accord- 
ance with the new invention, to take the place of eight boilers, in the 
company’s building, No. 120 Broadway. 





State Sovereignty and Insurance. 


WHILE the New York Life Insurance Company was doing business in 
Missouri it issued a policy on a resident of that State from the home office 
in New York, and the question arises, Can the persons representing this 
policy, and now suing on it, avail themselves of the force of the Missouri 
statute? Judge Treat, in deciding this point, says : 


The defendant company was doing business in Missouri, with the privileges 
granted to it when said insurance was effected. It may be that the formal 
acceptance of the proposed contract was, by the letter of the contract, to be 
consummated in New York. The broad proposition, however, remains, no 
artifice toavoid which can be upheld. The statutes of Missouri, for salutary 
reasons, permit foreign corporations to do business in the State on pre- 
scribed conditions. If, despite such conditions, they can, by the insertion 
of clauses in their policy, withdraw themselves from the limitation of the 
Missouri statutes while obtaining all the advantages of its license, then a 
foreign corporation can, by special contract, upset the statutes of the State 
and become exempt from the positive requirements of the law. Sucha 
proposition is not to be countenanced. The defendant corporation choose 
to embark in business within this State under the terms and conditions 
named in the statute. It could not by paper contrivances, however spe- 
cious, withdraw itself from the operation of the laws by the force of which 
it could alone do business within the State. To hold otherwise would be 
subversive of the right of a State to decide on what terms, by comity, a 
foreign corporation should be admitted to do business or be recognized 
therefor within the State jurisdiction. Each State can decide for itself 
whether a foreign corporation shall be recognized by it, and on what terms. 
Primarily, a corporation has no existence beyond the territorial limits of 
the State creating it, and when it undertakes business beyond it does so 
only by comity. The defendant corporation having been permitted to do 
business in Missouri under the statutes of the latter was bound by all the 
provisions of those statutes, and could not by the insertion of any of the 
many clauses in its forms of application, etc., withdraw itself from the 
obligatory force of the statute. he contract of insurance, therefore, is a 
Missouri contract and subject to the local law. 








MERE MENTION. 


—Lee & Desaussure is a new insurance firm at Charleston, S. C. 

—The Sun Fire of London has been admitted to do business in Iowa 
and Wisconsin. 

—Louis Wagner has been appointed Philadelphia agent of the North 
German Fire Insurance Company. 

—The California Insurance Company has appointed Richardson & 
Kothe to represent it at Indianapolis. 

—E. J. Richardson & Sons have been appointed agents at Baltimore of 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Company of Pittsburg. 

—The notorious insurance celebrity, J. W. Hillman, whose ‘‘ widow” 
has sued to recover large insurances on his life, the jury in one case hav. 
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ing recently disagreed in establishing his identity, has been heard from 
again, it is said, this time in New Mexico. 

—The manager and actuary of the Scottish Widows Fund Mutual 
Life of Edinburgh, C. S. Robbins, is on a visit to this country. 

—Ernest Peugnet, a well-known St. Louis broker, has been appointed 
agent of the Northern Assurance Company of London by Manager Crooke. 

—The head offices of the Mississippi Valley Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance Company have been transferred from Rock Island to Chicago, IIl. 

—A. E. Boyesen, of Boyesen & Baker, insurance agents, at Fargo, 
Dakota, was in Chicago last-week. The firm represents fifteen companies, 
for which they do a profitable business. 

—The Vermont Legislature meets biennially, and is now in session. A 
valued policy bill, which was defeated at the last session, will probably 
be introduced before the present Legislature adjourns, 

—The National Fire Insurance Company has appointed Fred. J. Wal- 
ton to be secretary, to succeed H. H. Hall, gone with the Northern. John 
H. Kattenstroth has become superintendent of agencies. 

—The Advisory Committee of the United Fire Underwriters hold a 
meeting at two o’clock on Wednesday (while this issue of THE SPECTATOR 
is in press), at which time the date for the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be decided on. 

—The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York has opened 
an office in Chicago for the purpose of pushing the industrial branch of 
its business, in which it has been so successful. James Ramsdale has 
been appointed general agent at Chicago, office go La Salle street. 

—Manager Crooke, of the Western Department of the Northern of Lon- 
don, has made the following special agency appointments: A. F. Town- 
send, of Chicago, for Michigan and Wisconsin; C. E. Carroll for Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado, and W. M. 
Wheatley, of Indianapolis, for Illinois. 

-—The latest news from the seat of disagreement in Indianapolis indi- 
cates a more favorable condition of things connected with the 
local board and the Compact adoption. Nineteen members have cast 
their votes in favor of J. B. Bennett for manager, two agents are opposed 
to Mr. Bennett and one remains neutral. 

—The monthly report of the Chicago Fire Patrol for September, shows, 
total insurance involved, $261,928 ; total loss, $20,649; total loss to in- 
surance, $17,747. There were 72 regular alarms and 74 still alarms during 
the month. The average loss for three years previous to 1882 for the 
month of September was $46,657, showing a reduction this year of nearly 
$30,000 below the average. 

—In an editorial on Tontine Dividend Insurance, published in THE 
SpEcTATOR, September 28, where it speaks of the accumulation for fifty 
years, it should have read forty years ; also in line thirteen, second column 
of page 459, it should have read seven per cent instead of six per cent. 
The deductions from the proposition made were correct, notwithstanding 
these typographical errors in the text. 

—A marine insurance fraud, perpetrated fifteen years ago, has been re- 
cently unearthed, but the parties to the fraud are beyond the reach of jus- 
tice. A Canadian schooner, the Explorer, with a cargo of whiskey and 
mill machinery, heavily insured, foundered near Tobermory. She was 
recently raised, after many attempts, when it was found that she was 
loaded with stone and her bottom was bored with auger holes, 

—A. W. Ross, a prominent merchant of Cincinnati, also Secretary of 
the Coal Exchange and a member of the Board of Exposition Commis- 
sioners, was murdered for his money between the depot and his residence 
at Glendale last Saturday night. Mr. Ross was a son-in-law of the vener- 
able Dr. Bonsall, of Cincinnati, and the many friends of this veteran un- 
derwriter and his son Robert will join in expressions of sympathy, and a 
wish for speedy justice to the foul murderers. - 

—The announcement is made that the Lion Fire Insurance Companiy of 
London has called in $500,000 more of its subscribed capital, and though 
the money was not needed, $100,000 in cash has been remitted to the 
American branch, thus augmenting the company’s assets and surplus 
here. And yet the New York Insurance Department, together with other 
insurance departments, holds that ‘‘ it makes no difference to the Ameri- 
can people whether foreign companies have any assets abroad at all.” 

—It has been called to the attention of the Itinois State insurance au- 
thorities that the State Capital Life Association (co-operative) of Spring- 
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field, chartered for benevolent purposes, has been doing—what too m 

co-operatives are prone to do—a life ‘‘insurance” business for pee 
profit. It is alleged that the association was willing enough to eed 
premiums but could not make up its mind to pay losses when occurrin pt 
the State Capital has come to grief. Speculative graveyard Pa 
said to be its strong forte. aa 


—The National Board of Fire Underwriters has ordered paid $250 to 
George S. Seymour for effecting the sentenoing of William Kennedy to 
ten years in State Prison for burning property of C. D. Vooris at La 
Porte, Ind. ; also $500 to Peter Laner, Jr., for causing the detection and 
conviction of Matthew Henion and James W. McGuinn, who fired the 
Spencer House at Charlotte, Monroe County, N. Y. These criminals 
have been sentenced to the State Reformatory at Elmira until discharged, 


—Youngstown, Ohio, has had many incendiary fires for a number of 
months, and the fire department was allowed to disband because there 
was suspicion intimating that members of the department were setting 
the fires. Detectives were employed, but all efforts to ferret out the in. 
cendiaries were fruitless until a day or two ago when ex-hose cart driver 
David H. Evans, William Brannon, Ben Everett and Dave Baker, mem. 
bers of the old fire department, were arrested at the instigation of those 
who claim to possess strong evidence against the accused. The cause for 
setting the fires is saidto be revenge. Between the new and old fire depart- 
ments much‘bitterness has existed. The accused assert their innocence. 
Two of the four men are out of jail on bail. 


—Deputy Superintendent John A. McCall, referring to the sections 
of the New York insurance statutes prohibiting any company from issu. 
ing any policy in excess of ten per cent of capital and surplus, and pro. 
viding that ‘‘ when any part of the risk shall be re-insured under this act, 
the amount so re-insured shall not be included in the ten per centum to 
which risks are limited as hereinbefore provided,” addressed the Attorney- 
General, submitting the query: ‘‘ Can a company, in any event, possessed 
of five hundred thousand capital and surplus, issue a policy for more 
than fifty thousand dollars? If yes, must the excess above the fifty thou. 
sand, or ten per cent, be re-insured ?” The answer is that a proper con- 
struction of the laws referred to would permit such a company to issue a 
policy for that amount, provided the excess in any policy above $50,000 
be re-insured. 


—Our Chicago correspondent writes: ‘‘ At a meeting of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters this week, the committee appointed to draft a 
constitution and by-laws for the proposed alliance reported the rules, of 
which you gave a synopsis in THE SPECTATOR some weeksago. Thecon- 
mittee was re-appointed to carry out its plan of operations. It is understood 
that the plan has been changed somewhat and that the board proposes to 
adopt the set of rules reported, and that several of the leading non-board 
agencies will then join the board. This will continue the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters in existence. From what we can learn, it is safe to say 
that, if this plan is carried out, three-fourths of the insurance capital rep- 
resented in Chicago will be ih the board. Then brokers can have their 
choice. Do business with the board exclusively, or else have nothing to 
do with it. This is substantially the St. Louis plan of operations. There 
is little doubt but this plan will be adopted.” 


—lIn the case of Fletcher ef al. vs. the New York Life, referred to also 
in another paragraph, one question involved is the averment by defend- 
ant that the answers to questions in the application were not only false, 
but that the insured died of the very disease which he denied or concealed. 
The plaintiff, on the other hand, asserts that the life insurance solicitor, 
in his anxiety to secure the policy, wrote down as answers to the ques- 
tions objected to by the company, not what the applicant answered, but 
what he chose to fill out so as not to lose the risk. This involves the 
proposition whether, (as Judge Treat, in the United States Circuit 
Court at St. Louis, before whom the case came recently on a demurrer to 
a replication, put it,) when under the terms of a policy the application is 
declared to be the sole basis thereof, any evidence will be heard to avoid 
its effect against the party’s own signature. On this point the court held 
that if the disease mentioned was fatal, the plaintiff, even under the Mis 
souri statutes, is driven to show that the answers to the application which 
he signed were, despite his signature, never made by him—in other 
words, that a fraud was perpetrated on him by the company’s agent. Oa 
the main question before the court, Judge Treat overruled the demurrer 
to reply. 
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